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APPEARANCE DRAWING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 
New York City 



Have you ever noted the poultry stampede following the raucous 
cry of a rooster announcing a new worm ? The homely scene is not 
without its suggestion to us. Only too frequently are we impelled, 
through a dread of being left behind, to pay our homage to the new 
idea before its real value is proven. 

It is interesting to look back at certain steps in the progress of art 
instruction. Fifty years ago it was customary to teach drawing 
from flat copies. I have many lessons of my mother's preserved, 
some excellently done from English and French plates; but, so far 
as I know, she never tried to draw from an actual object. Then in 
the early seventies came the commencement of instruction from the 
type-solid, which was a great advance over the flat method. The 
lifeless monotony of the type-solids, however, has caused an increasing 
dislike, almost repugnance, against them as drawing models, and 
we have gradually diverged on this side, deviated on that, until 
there are, I dare say, more schools where not a type-solid is seen 
than the reverse. 

With the passing of the type-solid came the use of the common 
object allied in form to the solids which had preceded it, and material 
of this character, unlimited in extent and variety, invested appearance- 
drawing with an element of beauty which the old white blocks never 
could supply. 

About a decade ago a new ripple could be seen passing through 
our systems of drawing instruction, and the strong inrush of the 
emotional and personally artistic tide of ideas following this during 
these recent years has at last seemed to sweep appearance-drawing 
from its formerly secure foundation. In fact, we no longer speak 
of teaching drawing. The word "drawing" no longer covers the 
subject, and has been swallowed up in the larger word " art subjects." 
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Drawing is now but an item, it seems to me, in the estimation of a 
wide class of teachers. 

In the exhibition of the year's work of a large school in a near city, 
I noted, not long ago, that there was hardly an example of appearance- 
drawing, or, as we call it, drawing from objects; drawing, I mean, 
that required the exercise of judgment of eye and skill of hand, 
united with a knowledge of perspective principles. Pretty brush 
sketches of grasses and flower sprays were plentiful, and the very 
few object drawings on view had served as themes for several experi- 
ments in flat tone variations in three or four values of wash. There 
seemed to be in evidence a distinct evasion of and shrinking from 
the old problems of drawing. In another school I have visited 
appearance-drawing is frankly shunned as being dangerous to the 
artistic morals of the pupils. 

It has been my good fortune some three or four times to be a 
member of the committee appointed semi-annually to grade the 
examination papers in drawing for graduation from high schools in 
New York city. I am free to say that the ability to draw common 
objects shown by the pupils taking these examinations was not 
creditable. And I cannot help feeling that a pupil graduating from 
a high school should be able to draw a simple rectangular or cylin- 
drical object correctly. 

One does not have to be much of a prophet to see that sooner or 
later we shall be asked why our pupils cannot, after a common-school 
course, draw simple things reasonably well. The reason for this present 
condition does not require a Sherlock Holmes to discover. I tried to 
indicate it in my opening picture of the farmyard. Human nature 
is at the bottom of the difficulty. Human nature hates monotony, 
hungers for the new, shrinks from drudgery and lapses, almost 
unconsciously, into the easiest path. The teaching of appearance- 
drawing, whether with type-solids or common objects, is drudgery, 
and with the advent of new thoughts as to instruction in design, the 
opening of the fresh, joyous, Japanese point of view, the introduction 
of color into every grade of school work, we have taken on a new lease 
of life, and many of us have cast aside our dependence on the old 
appearance-drawing as our chief support, and it now lies dying 
by the wayside, like some trusty, but worn-out, camel left behind by 
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the caravan in its journey toward a goal of oriental beauty. Let 
us be sure, however, that this goal is a real one and not a 
mirage. 

The enormous amount of personal freedom allowed by the average 
drawing instructor is also accountable for the rapid change in the 
importance placed upon different phases of the subjects in different 
years. A strong central national bureau of art supervision for public 
schools would have precluded the possibility of the change I have 
noted. Let us be thankful, however, that such a center of deadening 
routine has not been established amongst us. But should we not 
take an inventory of our stock of ideas and purposes, and see if 
some valuable material has not been shoved to the back of the shelves 
into the dust. 

Suppose the teaching of Latin or mathematics had undergone 
as much change in the last few years as art-teaching. Here are 
subjects where at the outset one recognizes the necessity of earnest 
toil and severe application both for teacher and pupil. There is 
no escape. Is drawing regarded in the same light in the high school ? 
Rather, is it not accepted as a subject which must be rendered attrac- 
tive at all hazards. Not one per cent, of all the high schools in 
the country consider the grades or marks accorded the pupils in 
drawing as having any weight at all in the rating of the pupil for 
promotion or graduation. The pupils know this and demand amusing 
and pretty problems rather than useful ones, and the teachers like- 
wise give those exercises which produce pretty results with the least 
likelihood of failure and the surest holding of class interest. 

Please do not interpret these statements to mean an incapacity 
on my part to sympathize with the wonderful uplift that has been 
given to this whole subject of public-school art instruction in the 
last few years. I am shouting with the loudest and foremost enthu- 
siast. Personally, my tastes have always been centered on design 
in all its phases, and my delight has been great in watching its healthy 
and rapid growth as a public-school subject. It is like incense 
in the nostrils, but though I have been riding with the most buoyant 
in the caravan, I cannot forget the poor camel neglected some distance 
back. I feel there is life in him yet. Would it not be well to stop 
a while and look him over, or shall we let him die ? Each one of 
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us must answer that question. Personally, I think he is too valuable 
to let die. 

Nor am I alone in this. The master at Cambridge, to whom so 
many of us have turned for help in color and design, has been appalled 
by the virility of the scourge of spotted fever in our art courses, 
brought on by the spread of the germs by thoughtless and incompetent 
enthusiasts, and last year in his classes commenced to antidote 
this by strong emphasis on representation. 

If we are to resuscitate this expiring subject in our high schools, 
we must frankly acknowledge at the outset certain undeniable facts. 
These are: (i) That appearance-drawing can and ought never to 
monopolize the attention that it once did, but should take an equal 
place beside design and construction, where a study and knowledge 
of each would be helpful to the other two. (2) That good appearance- 
drawing at best is the result of earnest study and practice on the part 
of the pupil, and serious and constant instruction on the part of the 
teacher. There is no royal road to its acquisition. (3) That the 
results, with the common run of pupils, are rarely of any show value 
compared to work in color and design. Don't expect it. (4) That, 
with the present school system of ignoring the pupil's standing in 
drawing in connection with promotion, the ordinary student takes 
but a secondary interest at best in the subject; and, conversely, that 
a rigid standard of grading in drawing firmly backed by the principal, 
with examinations and conditions as rigid as in algebra or any other 
subject of importance, would bring the pupils into an attitude of 
serious study that is now but occasional with any but the especially 
gifted. (5) That the real meaning of appearance-drawing escapes 
more than half the pupils. Their problems are so often limited to 
small groups of still-life that they never realize any wider connections 
of the subject. 

If appearance-drawing is going to receive at our hands the recog- 
nition and attention in our courses that it deserves, I make bold to 
say that it must be adequately taught. Little sporting blood as I have 
in my veins, I would almost be willing to wager that if I went, a 
stranger, into the high schools of any ten teachers in the country, 
and picked out three pupils at random and set these chosen thirty 
before some problem of appearance-drawing involving simple per- 
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spective principles, at least 75 per cent, of the resulting drawings 
would be badly in error. 

Granting that this subject should have a place in our high schools, 
there is one fact which must be accepted at the outset. It is that you 
cannot assume the incoming high-school student to be possessed 
of any clear notions of the principles of appearance-drawing. This 
is no discourtesy to the instruction he has had in the lower grades, 
but his period of mental growth is such, coupled with the varied 
assortment of students from several different places making up the 
class, that only one safe course can be pursued from the start, and 
that is, to commence at the beginning. 

Where is the weak spot in our teaching along this line? Why 
is it that a majority of high-school graduates cannot draw a horizontal 
book so that it looks right, although they may be able to make, 
under the watchful eye of the teacher, a poster design distantly 
resembling Mucha, or an enticing brush-tracing of a Japanese print 
colored with the Chinese triad, in a dull intensity, or chroma? 
What are the most essential and valuable things to start with in this 
work? I hardly dare to say. I shrink from being classified with 
the has-beens, or linked with those teachers of a hoary past who could 
draw with a 6 H pencil fifty faultless ellipses, at varying levels, and 
yet into whose brain and blood one could infuse artistic emotion 
only by recourse to trephining or a hypodermic syringe. Yet I am 
obliged to admit my conviction that the principles of simple per- 
spective are the basis of appearance-drawing, and they usually 
cannot be with good reason discarded. 

The principles of simple perspective are so vital that they are 
the life of the appearance of almost every beautiful form we see. 
Can we not attack the problem on this side, the beauty in perspective 
principles? The rhythm of measures in a retreating architectural 
facade, the beauty of cloud-forms diminishing toward the horizon, 
the awe-inspiring perspective of an oncoming express train, or the 
dignity of a standing line of West Point cadets on review — cannot 
these, and a score of other similar examples, be put around our rooms 
in picture form to raise this old dry-as-dust subject to a new level ? 
Or again, can we not show the boys and girls that the actual pictures 
in our magazines and daily papers, both photographs and drawings, 
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are absolutely faithful to the principles we are trying to teach them, 
and not, as I know many a high-school student thinks till disillusioned, 
produced by some hidden process ? I have found, in this regard, 
considerable interest awakened by cutting from the magazines 
various cuts showing clear perspective forms, and mounting them on 
large sheets onto which I could extend the vanishing lines in red, 
thus finding vanishing-points and horizon line, which latter always 
tallied with the real horizon when that was visible in the picture. 
In similar ways the pupils could be supplied with mounted pictures 
of this kind. Rice paper could be pinned over these in the center 
of a large board, and a brush-tracing taken of the leading lines, 
which could then be extended on either side outside the picture in 
another tint to plot the horizon and vanishing-points. I am confident 
that the puzzling side of the perspective appearance of objects becomes 
clear to many pupils by these exercises. 

In the drawing from objects, shall we return to the sepulchral 
type-solids? I pray not, unless it is absolutely necessary. I feel 
I have got much good, however, from studying a wooden box, placed 
successively on the floor, on the eye-level, and on a high shelf, the 
position of the horizon line being talked of and estimated for all 
three boxes, and the fact noted that no sober man ever saw three 
horizons at a time. These boxes were then easily turned into houses 
on a hill, on a plain, and below in a valley, with an accompanying 
awakening of new interest and appreciation of outdoor appearances. 
From the box, too, can we teach the drawing of the room interiors 
at all angles. 

To what extent mechanical aids should be resorted to in teaching 
this subject is one that each must decide for himself. My own feeling 
leads me to give any aid I can think of to any boy that is not seeing 
correctly. In my own high-school days I tried Latin for a while, 
but it was like a diet of sand and sawdust. If my teacher could have 
let me read Caesar's story briefly in English, I should have found 
something interesting back of that blank wall of declensions and 
conjugations. As it was, I made a solemn pledge in my first year 
never, therefore, to touch Latin in any form. 

So in appearance-drawing I hesitate not to give any aid to seeing 
that I can. It means everything to be made to see. 
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Here are some helps toward seeing: 

The net. A card with a rectangular opening to be used as a finder. 
Across the opening are stretched horizontal and vertical threads, 
making a square net. A similar but larger net should be sketched 
free-hand by the student, and the object seen through the finder 
plotted square by square. Each student should construct his own 
card. 

Thumb-measurements on pencil. Pencil held to fit the apparent 
direction of any edge. 

Proportion cards. Two cards cut | shape, and overlapping 

each other, thus I I , to make a frame with variable-sized opening. 

This opening, when looked through at arm's length, can be adjusted 
to fit the four extreme limits of any object or group and proportions 
accurately determined. 

Angle cards. Two straight-edged cards held together by the 
thumb and finger to permit of opening or closing as a razor. The 
most puzzling angle may be registered by fitting these two cards to 
it and proving the drawing thereby. 

The plumb-line as a test for vertical or comparison of other 
directions, either held in the hand or hung on some part of the object. 

Labeling or numbering points or corners which cause difficulty. 

The different coloring of the three sets of edges of a rectangular 
solid, thus showing their convergence by groups. 

Triangulation. The plotting of a long oblique line between 
two extreme corners of an object or group, and building up the 
drawing by the plotting of new points by means of triangles built 
on this and succeeding lines. This method, while good in adult or 
very careful hands, is bad for children,, as it is too involved. A 
slight error in the obliquity of the leading line will make enormous 
difference in the proportions of the drawing. 

The glass slate, tried for a year by a first-year high-school class 
and discarded as requiring too much effort to use compared with 
the result especially gained. 

Squaring up and its variations, applied especially to complicated 
curves in perspective sketches made from working-drawings. 

I am eager to learn of as many more tests as I can; for something 
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keeps telling me that it is just as valuable and just as important for 
the boy or girl to learn to see appearances correctly in the high school 
as to learn by personal experiment the laws of physics or chemistry. 
I have intentionally said nothing about plant-drawing or figure 
studies, because I feel that they should follow the teaching of simple 
perspective principles and in many ways constantly use them. The 
boy who can see correctly will not draw the leaves of a plant all in 
plain view, and I feel sure that the way he can be taught to see cor- 
rectly is through as enlivening experiments in perspective, into which 
as much of the element of beauty can enter as possible, as the big 
field of our visible surroundings, both in nature and pictures, can 
furnish. 



DISCUSSION 



Martha A. Hulburt. — In the presentation of this subject of appearance 
in the high schools, Mr. Brown, I believe, has touched the keynote of the difficulty 
in feeling that the pendulum has swung too far away from this line of work. 

As a people, we Americans are enthusiastic, excitable, and interested in the 
new. We are drawn toward that which appeals to our sense of the beautiful. 
In the design work of the last few years much good work has been done, and many 
eyes have been opened to a fuller appreciation of beauty. Yet the time has come 
for a more careful study along the line of appearance. In our high schools 
we are not teaching drawing for the making of artists, but for the development 
of the student. Such teaching, then, should include development both of the 
appreciation of the aesthetic and of power to observe facts and their appearance. 
This study of appearance embraces directly or indirectly all other branches of 
our work. While I admit the design side has been carried too far in some cases, 
yet, on the whole, it has had an excellent effect. In a sense, it has permeated 
all our teaching. It has put beauty in a tangible form into the common things 
of life. Composition has become an essential feature in work in appearance. 
Yet I do feel that our drawing in the high school would be on a firmer footing, 
if the underlying principles of appearance were emphasized more, and if we 
did not take it for granted that the teaching of these principles in the elementary 
schools has been completely exhausted. 

Why is it that this subject has often been so like dry bones, without a thrill of 
real life — that is, the bare, undecorated appearance of things? Because the 
average high-school student feels that he knows all about the principles of appear- 
ance-drawing, especially along the line of still-life; but a technique with which 
he is unfamiliar appeals to him as something worth while and interesting. Interest 
must be secured and retained, or the principal incentive of the work is lacking. 
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A teacher said the other day that when she was a high-school student, the drawing- 
class was stupid and uninteresting, and her special recollection of it was the 
drawing of one cast in charcoal for an endless time. We are tempted to go to 
the other extreme and do a great variety of work too quickly, losing interest 
and profit in our haste. We should draw, draw, draw, but by no means exhaust 
the enthusiasm of the student. By learning to observe accurately and to discover 
for himself, the student will be able to put life into his drawing. Dry facts are 
seldom interesting, but the discovery of the facts is one of the delights of this 
delightful world. Lead the student to discover. Remember that "telling is not 
teaching." 

We feel that the high school is the place to teach the student technique, and 
so it is. But let us spend so much time on the actual drawing that it will, indeed, 
be the result of accurate observation. This should not be the so-called model- 
drawing. In the high school beautiful forms should be used for the study of 
principle. Memory drawing has its place here as well as in the elementary 
schools. This is one way of helping the student to have the beautiful with him, 
for we know that "though we travel the world over to find the beautiful, we must 
carry it with us or we find it not." 

It is a disputed question to what extent tests and pencil measurements should 
be used. They should be used just so far as they assist, but not far enough to 
cripple independent work. Often the students depend too much upon them, 
and therefore the educational value is lessened. A pupil said the other day: 
"I like it better not to use pencil-measurements, because I study more, and so 
I see the faults in my drawing." 

Studies from the figure are especially good for two reasons: they are full of 
real life, and they cause the student to realize his own mistakes in drawing. 

Many mediums are desirable in the high school, and where individual studio 
work can be done, some most satisfactory results have been accomplished in 
having variety. We have obtained much from our study of design, and what 
was once a simple drawing of still-life now becomes a composition in design 
worked out in its values to a scale of gray in pencil or pen and ink or color. The 
charcoal drawing finished in water-color or colored crayons has proved a great 
success. For freedom and boldness the copying from the Japanese print is 
excellent. Water-color studies and bold pen-and-ink work give power of appre- 
ciation and directness of handling. These few examples, taken from some of 
the New York high schools, illustrate some points in this line of work. 

I believe, if we lay due stress upon this phase of our work, and thus keep a 
more even balance — walking in the middle of the road, as it were — we shall be 
able to put into the students' lives a deeper and more vital realization of truth 
and beauty. 



